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carried in 1796, which deserve a brief notice. There was an
Act which, in my opinion, ought never to have been altered,
making conspiracy to murder, a felony of the same nature as
murder itself. It might indeed be reasonably contended that
this offence, whether measured by its effects upon society, or by
the moral guilt it implies, is the more heinous of the two, and
in a country like Ireland, where a very large proportion of the
worst crimes are prepared in secret societies and committed by
deputy, it is especially dangerous. A new Act was passed, pre-
venting the importation, and regulating the sale, of arms and
ammunition; the salaries of the judges were again raised; the
punishment of hanging was substituted in Ireland, as it had a
few years before been in England, in the execution of women,
for the much more horrible punishment of burning; and the
greater part of the Dublin Police Act, which was still exceed-
ingly unpopular, was repealed, thus restoring to the Corporation
the chief control over the maintenance of order.1

Whatever may be thought of the coercive legislation of 179"6,
no one who reads the correspondence of the time can doubt, that
remedies of a most exceptional and drastic character were impera-
tively needed. At the same time, during the whole of this year,
the disease appears to have been mainly, though certainly not
exclusively, in the North. In August, when a project of raising
a yeomanry force was entertained, Toler, the Solicitor-General,
wrote : c I think I can venture to say, from what I know of the
South and West of Ireland, that Government may, with safety
and effect, appeal to the gentry and farmers in those parts to
act under commissions from the Crown, prudently issued. ... It
is evident to demonstration, that the opinion of the multitude,
and of all descriptions in the provinces of Munster, Leinster, and
Connaught, has grown infinitely more loyal during the war,
which evidently saved Ireland, by the exclusion of Jacobins, and
by bringing the idle and dangerous under the control of military
discipline.'2 But the state of the North was extremely alarm-
ing, and insurrection was constantly expected. Frequent efforts
were made to tamper with the loyalty of the soldiers and
the militia; several militiamen were found to have taken the

1 36 Geo. III. c. 26, 27, 30, 31, 42.               2 Aug. 10,1796.   (I.S.P.O.)